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Results of NPA Poll on 


United Nations Charter Revision 


by Elmo Roper 


Mr. Roper is a member of the NPA Board of Trustees and Business Committee. 
He is also on the Membership Committee of the NPA National Council. 


HE NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION has just completed a 

survey of its Board of Trustees, Standing Committees, and National 
Council. This was an effort to measure the views of these people on the sub- 
ject of revising the UN Charter. 

A total of 524 questionnaires were sent out and 309 were completed and 
returned. Like the NPA Board and Committees, the composition of the 
NPA Council is primarily men and women from the four basic fields of agricul- 
ture, business, labor, and the professions who have demonstrated their interest 
in public affairs. 

The total number of completed questionnaires can be classified like this: 


The attitudes of the people interviewed in this study do not reflect the views 
of the average American citizen on this subject. Undoubtedly, this group of 
people is better informed and perhaps more interested than most people in 
the details and problems of world organization. However, the views of those 
interviewed can be important far beyond their numbers because this group 
may well influence the thinking of others with regard to revision of the UN 
Charter. This influence, incidentally, may extend in two directions. On the 
one hand, government officials may turn to people of this caliber for advice and 
opinions concerning world organization. On the other hand, many of those 
interviewed are prominent in their local communities where they are re- 
spected for their opinions. So this group may well influence the thinking of 
both government and the general public on the future status of the United 
Nations. 
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The NPA Poll 


The 1955 meeting of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly will consider the ques- 
tion of whether or not a conference 
of members should be called to review 
the UN Charter. Secretary of State 
Dulles is on record as saying that the 
United States will favor the holding 
of a Review Conference. 

NPA felt that the problem of Char- 
ter revision was of sufficient national 
importance to warrant polling mem- 
bers of its Board, Standing Commit- 
tees, and National Council on the 
subject. The questionnaire was pre- 
pared by Elmo Roper and circulated 
to members by mail in February. This 
Supplement contains the first public 
release of the results of the poll. A 
copy of the questionnaire with tabu- 
lation of responses may be obtained 
from NPA on request. 

The extent and thoughtfulness of 
the response of National Council 
members to the poll indicate to us 
that the Council is on the way to ful- 
filling one of its major objectives—to 
provide NPA and the country with 
an important sounding board of in- 
formed opinion. 
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Should We Have a Conference? 


If the General Assembly decides to hold a Review 
Conference this year, the United States will, as a 
member of the Security Council, cast a key vote 
when that body decides by majority vote whether or 
not to support such a decision. Secretary of State 
Dulles has already stated that the present position of 
the Eisenhower Administration is to support the hold- 
ing of a conference on Charter revision. However, 
some recent articles in the press indicate that various 
members of the Congress are still weighing that ques- 
tion. The results of this survey indicate that this is 
hardly a problem. Almost nine out of every ten peo- 
ple in our “leader” group state flatly that they think 
the United States should approve the calling of a UN 
Charter Review Conference. Less than one out of 
every ten actually opposes it. 

When we examine answers to this question by the 
different classifications we find a remarkable consist- 
ency. Labor leaders head the four groups in their 
desire for a conference, but all are uniformly high: 


86 
Professions . . 85 


These figures make it more than apparent that the 
question with this group is no longer “Should we have 
a conference?” but rather, “What should the confer- 
ence do?” 


What Direction to Go? 


Many people around the country, assuming that a 
conference will be held, are debating this question: 
“Should the United States work to make the United 
Nations a stronger organization, or should we favor 
a United Nations with reduced powers?” Again, the 
opinions expressed by our community leaders indicate 
that, with them, this is hardly the question. And the 
figures are just as impressive: 86°; of all respondents 
feel the United Nations should have more authority 
than it now has, 7% say we should keep the United 
Nations “pretty much as it is now,” and only 4% 
want to reduce its present power and strength. 

A “stronger United Nations” can mean different 
things to different people, and this study shows a good 
deal of that. Some of our members seem to feel that 
our world organization needs more power as an agent 
of collective security; it must be given greater ability 
to provide the means whereby peace-loving nations of 
the world can pool their military forces as a deterrent 
to aggression. Others look upon the United Nations 
more as a world forum and feel it should have more 
power to achieve pacific settlement of international 
disputes via discussion and negotiation. However, a 
solid majority feels the United Nations should be given 
more strength to do both jobs. We asked what this 
nation’s general objectives should be in a Review 
Conference. Then we asked, if they wanted a more 
powerful United Nations, which type of power they 


no 


wanted more of. The results tell the story: 


We should strive to reduce the present power and 


strength of the United Nations ............ 4% 
We should endeavor to keep the United Nations 
pretty much as it is now by opposing any 
We should support Charter amendments that 
give the United Nations greater power as an 
agent of collective security ................. 10 
We should support Charter amendments that 
give the United Nations greater powers to 
achieve pacific settlement of disputes by nego- 
tiation and conciliation ................... 18 
We should support amendments that give the 
United Nations greater powers both as an 
agent of collective security and as a pacific 
No opinion or no answer ................005- 3 


ERHAPS the strongest tip-off on the direction this 

group wants to go is the extent to which it 
is willing to go in providing the world with a more 
powerful central body. We asked this very blunt ques- 
tion: “How would you feel about such fundamental 
changes in the Charter as those necessary to give the 
United Nations actual executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial powers in order to compel peaceful settlement of 
disputes?” In this question, perhaps the very essence 
of a world government is suggested by “executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers” and the single word 
“compel.” Of all respondents, 35° are willing to go 
this far right now, with 48°% of the opinion that these 
are “worthy objectives” but not warranted at present, 
10°%, opposed, and the balance not answering or with 
no opinion. 

As in the case of those favoring the holding of a 
Review Conference, we again find respondents from 
Agriculture and Labor out in front as far as advocating 
the more extreme changes in the Charter that would 
make the United Nations virtually a world govern- 
ment. At the same time, the responses show a sub- 
stantial number of businessmen and professional peo- 
ple who also support this position: 


What's Wrong with the United Nations? 


Not many years ago it was nothing short of villain- 
ous to ask UN supporters what was wrong with the 
United Nations. People who might even suggest that 
the world organization had some weaknesses were con- 
sidered by many to be opposed per se to the United 
Nations. Of course, the climate has changed consider- 
ably since then and now it is possible for a person to 
be critical of the United Nations and looked upon as 
one of its “best friends” at the same time. 

Respondents to this questionnaire are both crit- 
ical of the United Nations and anxious to preserve it, 
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or increase its powers. Better than nine out of every 
ten people want to keep the United Nations “as is,” 
or make it more powerful. But this same group finds 
the organization far from satisfactory on seven different 
counts and doesn’t hesitate to say so. On each of these 
seven counts, respondents were given a chance to say 
they liked the present setup and would oppose changes, 
or to choose various new procedures. A look at each 
count and the percentage of people who are satisfied 
with the present setup gives a fairly well-ordered pic- 
ture of those areas where Charter revisionists seem to 
feel there exists the greatest need for change: 


Total Satisfied 


The Seven Counts Present Setup 


11% 
Membership and admissions system ...... . 20 
United Nations’ ability to achieve disarmament 26 
Separation of powers between General Assembly 

and the Security Council .............+02.. 32 
United Nations’ ability to mobilize forces for 

System of representation in General Assembly 49 
Ability to promote regional pacts ......... 51 


The above table provides an outline of what our 
group of community leaders looks upon as the major 
target areas for any conference to review or revise the 
UN Charter. While the figures show that only one 
out of every ten people interviewed is satisfied with 
the present provision for the veto power, they by no 
means indicate that those people have the same ideas 
as to necessary changes. 

In addition to providing various possible solutions 
to each problem, we gave ample opportunity for vol- 
unteered answers. Although a pattern emerges in 
most areas, there is a definite degree of disagreement 
on the specific changes desired at this time. We have 
asked several different questions about all the possible 
changes. Rather than discuss them one by one, they 
are grouped here under five general headings: Security 
Council, Membership, Armed Strength, Disarmament, 
and Representation. 


The Security Council 


More than anything else about the United Nations, 
this group points its finger at the Security Council as 
the organ which requires the most attention and 
change. Most respondents feel that not only does the 
Council itself have too much power but the individual 
members themselves also have too much power. This is 
apparent when only one out of ten persons expresses 
satisfaction with the present veto provision—other 
suggestions range anywhere from abolishing the veto 
to milder forms of restricting its use. The general 
pattern of thinking about the Security Council seems 
to be that its power is too great and membership too 
limited. 

Seventy-six percent of all people interviewed would 
restrict or abolish the veto power. Half of this 76% 
favors outright abolishment or the replacement of the 


veto with a voting formula that would require ade- 
quate support of “enough permanent members.” Re- 
spondents were asked which of these statements came 
closest to expressing their opinions of the veto: 


The veto is necessary and should not be changed 11% 
The veto should be abolished ............... 
A voting formula should be established which 
precludes a veto but requires support of 
enough permanent members to command ade- 
quate prestige amd power 
The veto should be restricted to clearly defined 

The General Assembly should be authorized to 

act on all matters deadlocked in the Security 

Council because of the veto ............... 
The veto should be restricted in some other way 3 
Most people, then, look upon the veto provision as 
some sort of roadblock to orderly progress. 

The use of the veto with regard to admission of 
new states into the United Nations comes in for speci- 
fic criticism. Only 20°% favor the present system where- 
by the General Assembly can only act to admit new 
members on recommendation of the Security Council. 
Almost half our respondents would prefer a change 
so that the General Assembly would make the sole 
decision; another quarter would prefer some other 
change. This matter of admissions is but another in- 
dicator of the desire to restrict the present powers 
of the Security Council. 


HE foregoing paragraph leads us to another basic 
finding with regard to the status and power of the 
Security Council. Respondents were given an oppor- 
tunity to go on record for more power to the Council, 
more to the General Assembly, or a status quo posi- 
tion. Thirty-two percent of the people favor the pres- 
ent “separation of powers,” only 4% want the Security 
Council to have greater power, and more than four 
out of every ten people (449%) want more authority 
for the Assembly. One respondent, a businessman, put 
his feelings this way: ““The General Assembly should 
be authorized to act (by two-thirds vote) on matters 
deadlocked in the Security Council because of the 
veto.” In large measure, this seems to sum up the feel- 
ing of the strong block of respondents who want more 
power vested in the Assembly with corresponding re- 
duction in the authority of the Security Council. 
This “less than enthusiastic” attitude toward the 
Security Council crops up in yet another way. About 
half of the people interviewed feel that all the present 
members of the Council should remain on it and only 
one-quarter feel there is no need for new members. 
It is most interesting to note that when we examine 
the views of those who feel one or more present mem- 
bers should be dropped (44% of the total number of 
respondents), Nationalist China is way out in front as 
the leading candidate for elimination. Nearly eight 
out of every ten people who favor dropping someone 
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specifically favor dropping the Nationalists now lo- 
cated on Formosa; less than two out of every ten favor 
dropping Russia from the Security Council. The per- 
centages favoring the elimination of other present 
members are even smaller. One person from the pro- 
fessional field stated his position as follows: “The 
Security Council was formed upon a false premise, 
namely that five nations would always be dominant 
powers. Witness the case of Nationalist China which 
exists only on the island of Formosa, which, during the 
lifetime of no living person under sixty years of age, 
was ever a part of China.” 

However, one cannot conclude from the foregoing 
that, because many favor dropping the Nationalist 
Chinese from the Security Council, it follows auto- 
matically that Communist China is a popular choice 
for addition. Of the total of 309 respondents, two- 
thirds favor the addition of one or more nations to the 
Council. These 201 respondents cast a total of 393 
votes—some voting more than once. Here is the way 
the various contenders “score” on the basis of the 393 
votes: 


24 
15 


Conspicuous by its very low rating in the listing 
among the “Others” is highly controversial Red 
China. Although most who want to eliminate some 
country from the Security Council feel that it can do 
without the Nationalists, few of these community 
leaders are prepared to give such power as is vested 
in Council members to the Communist Chinese at 
this time. 


Membership 


Most people want the UN family to be as large as 
possible and even to include those nations whose 
records have hardly indicated any real desire for 
peace. More than eight out of every ten feel it is better 
to have such nations at the conference table and in the 
United Nations while we work for “an expanding 
and eventual almost universal UN membership.” Only 
13°, of the people want to restrict UN membership 
to those nations who “demonstrate by action their 
peaceful intentions.” 

When confronted with the specific problem of keep- 
ing Soviet Russia in or out of the United Nations, the 
group is positive in wanting her in. Ninety percent 
of all those interviewed favor keeping her in while 
only 6°% want her out. The other 4°, can’t decide, or 
didn’t answer the question. 

We have pointed out earlier the desire on the part 
of most people to have the Security Council and its 
unpopular veto play a smaller role in the admission 
of new members to the United Nations. This is but 
another sign along the road pointing toward wider 
membership as a future goal of world organization. 


And incidentally, our four classifications of people 
show continued uniformity in their thinking on this 
question. When we examine those who favor the more 
universal membership position, we find the people 
from the professions as leading advocates, but with the 
others bunched close behind: 


% Favor working 
toward universal membership 


Professions 920% 
Agriculture 88 
Labor 82 
Business "7 


Armed Strength 


Although 42°, of this group are satisfied with the 
United Nations’ ability to mobilize for collective se- 
curity, an even larger group of 44° would be willing 
to give the United Nations its own military force. The 
Korean conflict may well have impressed people with 
the United Nations’ importance in terms of resisting 
aggression with force. Only 4°; of those interviewed 
want to limit its ability to mobilize in today’s climate. 
So again, in the case of the United Nations’ military 
strength, we see the tide of opinion running toward 
more rather than less power. 

And here, for the first time, we see some more signifi- 
cant divergence in attitude among the various oc- 
cupational groups. Those in business have much 
stronger reservations about giving the United Nations 
its own military forces than any of the other groups, 
as this table indicates: 


% Favor giving UN 
own military force 


Agriculture .. 
Labor 51 
Professions 
Business 


The various regional pacts that have been developed 
among nations—like the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization—are still other means of collective security in 
today’s world. Although they have not been created 
by the United Nations, its Charter permits them and, 
according to some, encourages the development of 
such pacts. Fifty-one percent of our respondents feel 
the present Charter deals with such pacts in the proper 
fashion. If anything, any revisions in the Charter 
should lean toward the promotion of more regional 
treaties. Twenty-four percent favor promotion of 
more treaties and only 8° feel the present Charter 
goes too far along these lines. 


Disarmament 


Actually, disarmament is a problem that the United 
Nations is supposed to deal with—an objective, albeit 
a most important one. We discuss it here briefly be- 
cause it may be one of the main causes behind the 
desire to strengthen the United Nations. Only one out 
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of three people who express opinions thinks the pres- 
ent Charter adequate to deal with and achieve disarm- 
ament. When asked to list specific changes they would 
favor in the Charter, one out of every ten says he 
would strengthen the United Nations’ power to com- 
pel or enforce universal disarmament. These figures 
reveal a growing awareness on the part of these people 
that eventually the United Nations must come up 
with the answer to this most vexing of all long-range 
world problems. And at this time, 67°, of those ex- 
pressing opinions feel the United Nations has not 
been given the tools to do the job. 

The “how” of disarmament perhaps runs through- 
out all the answers to the questionnaire. Whether re- 
spondents are suggesting abolishing the veto in the 
Security Council or delegating greater powers to the 
General Assembly, they may be suggesting these 
changes for the purpose of making the United Nations 
more able to achieve world disarmament. Certainly 
this desire appears to be of great importance in the 
minds of many. 

The main question on disarmament asked was: “Do 
you feel the present Charter is adequate to achieve 
disarmament, should a special organ be created to 
deal with it, or is a complete overhaul needed?” Only 
26°; think the present setup adequate; 53°% think 
there should be either a complete overhaul or the 
creation of a special organ on disarmament. This sug- 
gests a common desire to achieve disarmament but no 
one method that all can agree on: 


Present Charter adequate |. 
Should create special organ 
Complete overhaul needed . eT 
No opinion or no answer ....................-2l 


Representation 


Half of this group of respondents indicates its 
satisfaction with the present “one nation-one vote” 
system in the General Assembly, but those who would 
like to see a change in the present setup show real 
faith in our own bicameral legislature with its dif- 
fering methods of representation. An examination of 
all of those who favor a change in the United Nations’ 
system of representation reveals that the overwhelm- 
ing majority would want it more representative; 
73°, of these would favor a combination of “one 
nation-one vote” and a weighted system that con- 
sidered population, resources, and other factors—not 
unlike the “one state-two vote” system in the U.S. 
Senate and representation by population in the House 
of Representatives. 

This, along with the other attitudes expressed, is 
but another part of the main image that runs through 


Editor’s Note: The 524 members of NPA’s Board, Standing Committees, and 


this entire survey . . . the image of a hoped for United 
Nations of tomorrow that is— 


Stronger and More Democratic 


The twin threads of strength and democracy are 
woven throughout. Clearly, the people interviewed 
favor moving ahead on the two fronts simultaneously; 
it is almost as if you can’t do one without the other. 

Looking back, we might list the following as factors 
which contribute to the first major finding—that 
people want a stronger and more authoritative United 
Nations: 

@ The desire to limit or abolish the veto; 

@ The recognition of the need for better tools in the 
quest for disarmament; 

@ The willingness to strengthen the hand and au- 
thority of the General Assembly; 

@ A desire to keep the United Nations’ power to 
mobilize, or even to increase that power; 

@ A similar attitude toward regional pacts; if any- 
thing, the United Nations should promote more pacts 
in the interest of peace. 


There is also a series of factors that points the way 
to a desire for more democratic United Nations: 


@ The desire to reduce the authority of the Security 
Council; 

@ A feeling that membership on the Security Council 
should be enlarged to be more representative; 

@ Again, a desire to strengthen the more represent- 
ative body—the General Assembly; 

e A willingness to change to a more democratic sys- 
tem of representation for the General Assembly; 

e@ The strong feeling to work toward an almost 
universal membership. 


F TWO QUOTATIONS from respondents can be 

used to sum up the general attitude toward the 
United Nations expressed in this study—the following 
seem to qualify as typical. The first was made by some- 
one in the agricultural field and the second by a pro- 
fessional man: 


“There is no virtue in survival of the United 
Nations if it is to be only a debating society. 
It must be overhauled, retooled and used in 
settling world problems.” 


“My answers go to the present situation. If 
the United Nations could be supported by 
enough nations to give it strength to make 
itself authoritative we might go even farther 
than I have indicated. Peace is important 
enough for us to make some sacrifice to insure 
it. 


National Council who were polled are representative leaders from all parts of 
the economy. They include, for example, 22 heads of farm organizations; 46 
presidents and secretaries of labor unions; 112 presidents of companies; 39 


lawyers; 50 university professors; 18 editors; 4 doctors. 
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*H. CHRISTIAN SONNE 
Chairman; President, 
South Ridge Corporation 


“WAYNE CHATFIELD TAYLOR 
Chairman, Executive Committee; 
Heathsville, Virginia 

*MARION H. HEDGES 
Vice Chairman; Washington, 

D. 

* FRANK ALTSCHUL 
Vice Chairman; Chairman of 
the Beard, General American 
Investors Company 

*CLINTON S. GOLDEN 
Vice Chairman; Solebury, 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania 

*DONALD R. MURPHY 
Vice Chairman; Editor, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead 

*BEARDSLEY RUML 
Vice Chairman; New York City 

ARNOLD ZANDER 
Secretary; International President, 
American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, 
AFL 

HARRY A. BULLIS 
Treasurer; Chairman of the 


NPA OFFICERS AND 


CHARLTON OGBURN 

Counsel; New York City 
JOHN MILLER 

Assistant Chairman and 

Executive Secretary 
SOLOMON BARKIN 

Director of Research, Textile 

Workers Union of America 
*WILLIAM L. BATT 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
LAIRD BELL 

Bell, Boyd, Marshall & Lloyd 
COURTNEY C. BROWN 

Dean, Graduate School of 

Business, Columbia University 
S. BUCKMASTER 

General] President, United Rubber, 

Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 

Workers of America, CIO 
JAMES B. CAREY 

Secretary-Treasurer, Congress of 

Industrial Organizations 
GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 

President, The Yale & Towne 

Manufacturing Company 
ROBERT W. DOWLING 

President, City Investing 

Company 


GUY EMERSON 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


JOSEPH W. FICHTER 
Farm Consultant, Oxford, Ohio 

WILLIAM C. FORD 
Director, Ford Motor Company 

LUTHER H. GULICK 
City Administrator of the City 
of New York 

ALBERT J. HAYES 
International President, International 
Association of Machinists 

*ROBERT HELLER 
President, Robert Heller & 
Associates 

LEON HENDERSON 
Chief Economist, Research 
Institute of America 

ERIC JOHNSTON 
President, Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc. 

FRED LAZARUS, JR. 
President, Federated Department 
Stores, Inc. 

MURRAY D. LINCOLN 
President, Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

DAVID L. LUKE, JR. 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 

JAMES G, PATTON 
President, National Farmers 


CLARENCE E. PICKETT 
Honorary Secretary, American 
Friends Service Committee 

WALTER P. REUTHER 
President, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 

JOHN V. RIFFE 
Executive Vice President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 

*ELMO ROPER 
Elmo Roper, Marketing 

*THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 
Chairman, Department of Economics, 
University of Chicago 

HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
President, Bridgeport Brass 
Company 

CHARLES J. SYMINGTON 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Symington-Gould Corporation 

ROBERT C. TAIT 
President, Stromberg-Carlson 
Company 

JOHN HAY WHITNEY 
J. H. Whitney & Company 

DAVID J. WINTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Winton Lumber Company 

J. D. ZELLERBACH 
President, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation 


Board, General Mills, Inc. Samuel H. Kress Foundation Union * Executive Committee 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are 
sent automatically to members of the Association. For 
information on membership, available publications and 
reports, write NPA Membership Department. 
LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. The 

; entire contents of Supplement No. 3 is protected by 

: copyright. No part of this Supplement in excess of 100 

words may be used without the written permission of the 
National Planning Association. 
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